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ing Company through its grocery publication 

“Food Topics’, has just released the results of 
a survey of consumer spending in grocery stores that 
merits the attention of every canner in the business 
today. As a matter of fact, it might be a good idea 
to request two copies, for by the time the executive 
and sales force are through thumbing the pages of 
one copy, it’s reasonably certain that copy will be worn 
beyond repair, for ordinary paper and ink are not 
calculated to stand the wear and tear this document 
will be subjected to. 


The survey, prepared by Dr. Paul C. Olson, Director 
of Marketing Research for the New York City pub- 
lishing house, shows in dollars and cents what cus- 
tomers spent for all products sold in food stores in 
1949, 1950 and 1951. It also shows the value of total 
domestic consumption and the percent of total store 
business accounted for by each of a thousand and one 
different commodities. 


As might be expected, the survey shows that cus- 
tomers spent more money in grocery stores in 1951 
($2914 billion) than they did in 1950 ($26.2 billion), 
and in 1949 ($24.8 billion). However, one of the most 
obvious lessons taught by the survey is that food pro- 
ducers had better look to their laurels, for proportion- 
ately grocery store customers bought a much higher 
percentage of non-foods in 1951 than the two earlier 
years, while the percentage of total store intake for 
most foods declined. The increased popularity of the 
non-food group was accounted for mostly by beauty 
and health products, and other miscellaneous products, 
which included such items as gas and oil, electric light 
bulbs, film, hardware, clothing, car goods, stationery, 
“reeting cards, toys, and many others—all of which 
‘iverts the attention of the customer away from, and 
cakes up that all-important space heretofore occupied 
»y food commodities. 


For foods, customers spend $21.9 billion in 1949, 
23 billion in 1950, and $25.9 billion in 1951. How- 
‘ver, the percentage of total store in-take for foods 
‘as reduced from 88.52 in 1949 to 88.18 in 1950, and 
7.81 in 1951. Of that total percentage, fresh and 
cured meat, fish and poultry accounted for 24.88 per- 
-ent in 1949, 24.68 percent in 1950, and 25.59 percent 
‘in 1951. Next in line in popularity was produce, which 
was reduced from 12.29 percent in 1949 to 11.74 per- 
cent in 1950, and 11.69 percent in 1951. Canned foods, 
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third in popularity in the food group, were reduced 
from 10.34 percent in 1949 to 10.14 percent in 1950, 
and 9.46 percent in 1951. Following next in line were 


‘dairy products, baked goods and cereals, which fol- 


lowed much the same pattern, except that dairy prod- 
ucts, after falling off from 9.87 in 1949 to 9.24 in 1950, 
made a come back in 1951 to 9.63. 


That brings us down to frozen foods, as yet small 
in percentage of total store income, but the one food 
item showing an outstanding increase in that per- 
centage. The figure for frozen foods rose from 1.63 
in 1949 to 2.14 in 1950, and 2.39 in 1951. A large 
percentage of that increase was, of course, accounted 
for by frozen concentrated citrus juice (mostly 
orange), which more than doubled in percentage in 
the two year period—from 2/10 of 1 percent in 1949 
to .33 percent in 1950, and .43 percent in 1951. Almost 
equalling that increase was frozen meat, fish and poul- 
try, from .85 in 1949 to 1.12 in 1950, and 1.23 in 1951. 
Frozen vegetables rose from .41 in 1949 to .50 in 1950, 
to .54 in 1951; frozen fruit from .17 in 1949 to .19 in 
1950 and stayed at .19 in 1951. 


Let’s look at these frozen figures a little closer and 
compare them to the canned foods figures. In 1949 
grocery store customers spent 405.6 million for frozen 
foods, in 1951 $705.5 million or $299.9 million more, 
an increase of 73 percent. Canned foods customers 
spent $2,565.2 million in 1949, and $2,787.8 million in 
1951, or only $222.6 million more, an increase of 8.7 
percent. During that period the canned foods price 
index rose approximately 10 percent from August 
1949 to August 1951. No price index figures are avail- 
able for the frozen product. There are some figures 
worthy of serious contemplation. 


It was not our intention to burden readers here with 
a lot of figures—we hope that they will be able to beg, 
borrow or steal a copy of the survey for closer scrut- 
iny, and for handy filing. Our aim here is to point 
Ahe problem, namely, that canned foods are up against 
some new and sharp competition for the consumer’s 
dollar. To us it seems painfully clear, that the can- 
ning industry individually and collectively, must meet 
this competition head on with a well-planned, hard- 
hitting sales, merchandising and public relations 
program. 
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Norwegians Open Canning School 


The Norwegian Canning School, pro- 
viding all-around, long-term technical 
training in food preserving, was for- 
mally opened by King Haakon late in 
September. Situated in the sardine cen- 
ter of Stavanger, the 3 million kroner 
school was built by the Norwegian Can- 
ners Association with a view to fill the 
industry’s growing demand for skilled 
foremen, supervisors, technicians, man- 
agers and production planners. 


Addressing the opening ceremony, as 
chairman of the building committee, the 
well-known sardine canner Chr. W. 
Bjelland declared: “Norway has won 
world fame for its canned fish products 
because of their high standards of qual- 
ity. It is essential to maintain those 
standards and, if possible, to raise them 
still higher.” 


As it opens its first year, the school 
offers a 1% year course, combining 
theoretical instruction with practical 
work. Every phase of canning is cov- 
ered, including quality control, steriliza- 
tion, and machine operation, with special 
emphasis on efficient production and fac- 
tory management. 


Admissions are limited to 18 students, 
who must be at least 17 years of age 
and have had two years of practical 
experience in the canning industry. 
Those who have completed seven years 
of public school will be graduated in 142 
years, while graduates of secondary 
schools may finish the same course in 1 
year. Out-of-town students live in dor- 
mitories adjoining the school. 


Equipped with a wide variety of scien- 
tific instruments and the latest in edu- 
cational and technical facilities, the 
three-story trade school has a total floor 
space of about 11,500 sq. ft. It is located 
next to the Research Laboratory of the 
Norwegian Canning Industry, with 
which the school maintains close ties. 


HISTORY OF PROJECT 


The U. S. Canning Industry, which 
only recently has built two outstanding 
laboratories, will be interested in how 
the Norwegians accomplished the task. 

The question of building a vocational 
trade school for the canning industry 
was first raised during World War I, 
at the same time as the Canners Associa- 
tion began work on plans to establish 
its own research laboratory. The latter 
was opened in 1931. Twelve years later, 
in the spring of 19438, the association 
named a committee to draft plans for 
the proposed school and to procure the 
necessary funds for its construction. An 
appeal to members resulted in contri- 
butions totaling 353, 900 kroner. 


At the end of World War II, the com- 
mittee persuaded Norwegian canneries 
to pay a voluntary tribute to the school 
fund, and in this way it raised 2.5 mil- 


lion kroner. The committee also suc- 
ceeded in getting the Government to re- 
fund about half a million kroner of 
special price equalization taxes paid by 
the canning industry. This money, too, 
went into the building fund. 

As a preliminary step toward realiza- 
tion of the school plan, a series of short- 
term, mobile courses in_ sterilization, 
grooving and folding were launched in 
1947. That same year, the committee 
hired Ove Hapnes, a widely experienced 
chemist-bacteriologist, to be director of 
the yet-to-be-born canning school. As- 
suming direction of the mobile instruc- 
tion courses, Mr. Hapnes’ main task be- 
came to map detailed plans for construc- 
tion and operation of the trade school, 
as well as to procure the necessary text 
books. 

In 1948, at the annual convention of 
the Norwegian Canners Association, the 
committee received unanimous authoriza- 
ticn to proceed with construction of the 
school at the opportune moment, at which 
time it would become the building com- 
mittee. Pushing ahead, chairman Chr. 
W. Bjelland and his committee persuaded 
Stavanger municipality to donate a large 
lot of 50,000 square feet. Construction 
was begun in 1950. 


BEST ANNUAL REPORT “OSCAR” 
TO CONTINENTAL 


In the final ratings of the independent 


board of judges in the “Financial 
World” Survey of Annual reports, Con- 
tinental Can Company, Inc., was judged 
as having the best annual report of the 
Food Container industry, for the third 
consecutive year. The bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” trophy will be presented to 
Hans A. Eggerss, President of the com- 
pany, at the Annual Awards Banquet 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, New York, on October 28, 1952. 

A total of 5,000 annual reports were 
considered this year in the international 
competition, the twelfth in the series of 
surveys, and these were judged in one 
hundred industrial classifications for the 
“Best of Industry” awards. 

The jury who made the final selections 
is headed by Dr. Carman G. Blough, 
C.P.A., research director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, and he was 
assisted by Dr. Pierre R. Bretey, editor 
of “The Analyst Journal’; Richard W. 
Lambourne, president of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts Soci- 
ties; Elmer Walzer, financial editor of 
the United Press; Denny Griswold, pub- 
lisher of Public Relations News; and 
Hollis Holland, national authority on 
typography and caligraphy. The initial 
screening was handled by a staff of 20 
members of The New York Society of 
Security Analysts, Inc., many of whom 
are leading experts in basic industries. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
SCHEDULES 25 TRADE 
LUNCHEONS 


The Florida Citrus Commission, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Ralph M. 
Henry, Advertising Manager, has sched- 
uled 25 trade luncheons this fall. Pur- 
pose is to present to the top trade fac- 
tors in important markets the Commis- 
sion’s program for increasing Florida 
citrus sales in the particular area during 
the 1952-53 season. 


At the luncheon meetings facts and 
figures relating to movement of Florida 
citrus in the market, will be pointed out. 
Advertising and promotional plans for 
the coming season will be announced, 
and films and colored slides will be used 
to stress the important points of the 
Commission’s program. 


Because of the large number of cities 
to be visited, two teams of Commission 
and advertising agency personnel will be 
used. Starting in Quebec City and 
Toronto, Canada on October 27, the fol- 
lowing cities will be visited: October 28 
Montreal, Canada and Detroit, Mich- 
igan; October 29 Boston and Cleveland; 
October 30 New York and Pittsburgh; 
October 31 Buffalo and Cincinnati; Nov- 
ember 6 Atlanta; November 7 Birming- 
ham; November 10 Philadelphia; Nov- 
ember 11 Baltimore; November 12 
Chicago and Washington; November 13 


Milwaukee; November 14 Grand Rapids; 


November 17 Dallas; November 19 Hou- 
ton; November 21 San Antonio; Decem- 
ber 8 Minneapolis-St. Paul; December 9 
Kansas City; December 10 St. Louis; 
December 11 New Orleans. 


JAPAN GIVEN U.S. VIEWS ON 
TUNA QUOTA 


The Japanese government on April 7, 
1952, established a quota for the export 
of tuna to the United States for the 
period April 1952 to March 1953. Re- 
cently the Japanese government inform- 
ally advised the United States govern- 
ment that they now wished to reconsider 
the quota in view of the marked decrease 
in the catch of tuna by American and 
South American fishing boats and also 
in view of the desire of American pack- 
ers and canneries for additional supplies 
of frozen tuna from Japan, and inquired 
as to the views of the United States 
government. 

In reply, the Japanese were informed 
that the United States government has 
never advocated or endorsed quantita- 
tive limitations on tuna exports from 
Japan to the United States and its ter- 
ritories. While the Japanese were ad- 
vised that the responsibility in this mat- 
ter continued to rest with them, it was 
indicated that the elimination of these 
restrictions would be in accordance with 
the long established and _ well-known 
policy of the United States to seek elim- 
ination of quantitative restrictions and 
reduction of other trade barriers. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


MODIFIED WEED KILLER 
MAY WORK ON TOMATOES 


2,4-D, the successful chemical weed- 
killer, has now been modified so that 
certain forms of it are beneficial to to- 
mato plants, according to preliminary 
tests announced Sept. 15 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

As canners and growers know, ordin- 
ary unmodified 2,4-D harms tomato 
plants, curling the leaves, stopping 
growth, and even killing some of the 
plants. Modified 2,4-D caused fruit to 
“set,” and tomatoes developed without 
pollination. These tomatoes were of in- 
creased size and excellent quality. 

Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try, emphasized that work thus far has 
been done under controlled greenhouse 
conditions, and that further studies, in- 
cluding field tests, are necessary before 
there can be applications of commercial 
value. Scientists of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering are cooperating in the research. 

The promising modification is a com- 
bination of 2,4-D with certain amino 
acids prepared in the laboratory. 

USDA scientists are continuing their 
experiments, hoping to discover other 
chemicals possessing either the power to 
kill weeds or to help plant growth. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


As a weed-killer, the destructive power 
of 2,4-D is contained in a specific chemi- 
cal grouping — the carboxyl group. 
USDA scientists reasoned that if this 
group could be harnessed in some way, 
perhaps its lethal power could be con- 
trolled. To do this, the weed-killing 
2,4-D (2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid) 
was combined chemically with certain 
amino acids. This resulted in an “amide 
linkage.” Some plants can split this 
link enzymatically, and they are affected 
by the destructive carboxyl group. Other 
plants are unable to do so, and 2,4-D 
may aid them. 

Plants, like humans, depend for life 
on chemical assembly lines known as 
enzyme systems. Enzymes are produced 
by living cells, and no living thing, plant 
ev animal, can live without them. These 
enzyme systems are instrumental in 
’anufacturing chemicals which are 
~ecessary for health and growth. 

Chemists J .W. Wood and T. D. Fon- 
‘cine, and plant physiologists J. W. 

litchel and Paul Marth, working at the 
SDA research center in Beltsville, Md., 

spect that plant enzyme systems may 

involved, in tomato plants, and in 

eds. Plant enzyme systems can split 
certain chemical links, and not others. 


The USDA scientists found that when 
rtain naturally-occurring amino acids 
2re combined chemically with 2,4-D, it 
‘pears that they are converted by the 
)-ant enzymes into the lethal form of 


the 2,4-D, the one containing the car- 
boxyl group. Certain laboratory-syn- 
thesized amino acids, however, when 
combined with 2,4-D, exhibited beneficial 
effects on tomato plants. 


Field tests on the 2,4-D amino acid 
compounds are now in progress. Addi- 
tional amino acids are being synthesized 
in the laboratory, and combined with 
2,4-D, and will be tested on plants, in 
attempting to learn more about the com- 
plex relationships of plant-growth regu- 
lating chemicals and plant enzyme 
systems. 


NEW FACTS PRESENTED ON 
WAYS CHEMICALS CHECK 
PLANT DISEASE 


More proof that changes in plant 
metabolism may be the key to the action 
of plant chemotherapeutants in checking 
disease was presented in two papers re- 
cently before the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society by Dr. David Davis, plant 
pathologist at The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Just about a year ago, evidence was 
presented by another Connecticut Station 
staff member, Dr. W. Graham Keyworth, 
which pointed in this direction. Chemo- 
therapeutants (unlike conventional sprays 
put on the outside of plants) are com- 
pounds which are watered on the soil 
and taken to the interior portions of the 
plant where they give protection against 
disease. Dr. Keyworth found that many 
of the more effective chemotherapeutants 
injured the roots of the plants which 
they protected. Further, he found that 
such root injury altered the metabolism 
of the plants and produced pronounced 
changes in the soluble sugar contents. 
Just why this should make plants more 
resistant to disease, he was not sure, but 
his results clearly indicated that this was 
the case. 


Now, two experiments carried out by 
Dr. Davis furnish further proof of this 
theory. In the first case, he found that 
a new experimental compound, No. 1182, 
made tobacco plants more resistant to 
the tobacco mosaic virus, concurrently 
altering the plants’ water-soluble nitro- 
gen content and, hence, their metabolism. 
Tobacco plants given 10 daily soil appli- 
cations of 1182, and then inoculated with 
mosaic virus were much more resistant 
to the disease than “control” plants 
which. received no treatment with the 
chemical but were inoculated with the 
virus. The number of mosaic lesions on 
leaves of the 1182-treated plants was 
only about one-third of the number on 
the control plants. 


However, when the mosaic virus was 
put in culture solution and then sub- 
jected to 1182, it was not inactivated at 
all. Which is pretty good proof that 
the effect of the chemical is not on the 
virus but on the tobacco plant—that, in 
some way, it changes the plant’s metabo- 
lism and makes it resist the disease. 
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TOMATO PLANTS AND 
FUSARIUM WILT 


Similar results were obtained in an- 
other experiment using various growth 
regulators, which are known to produce 
marked changes in the metabolic proc- 
esses of plants. Here, the “guinea pigs” 
were tomato plants infected with Fusar- 
ium wilt. A greatly diluted solution of 
2,4-D, a common weed killer, controlled 
Fusarium wilt completely when applied 
10 days before the plants were, inoculated 
with the Fusarium fungus. When ap- 
plied four days after inoculation, how- 
ever, wilt was reduced only slightly. 
Other growth regulators produced simi- 
lar effects. In his paper, Dr. Davis points 
out that, since these chemicals are known 
to be only slightly toxic to fungi and, 
since they take so long to do their work, 
it is highly unlikely that they reduce dis- 
ease by direct action. Rather, here again, 
metabolic changes are produced in the 
host plant, making it unfavorable for the 
development of the diseases. 

Knowledge such as this should be ex- 
tremely useful to researchers in this new 
field of plant disease control. By learn- 
ing how chemotherapeutants work, they 
will be better able to select chemicals 
which will do a superior job of disease 
control. 


THIRD BROOD CORN BORERS 


Heavy infestations of the European 
corn borer may be the result of a third 
brood, research at the University of 
Maryland indicates. The corn borer was 
previously considered a two-generation 
insect. 

Field studies conducted by the De- 
partment of Entomology show that the 
percentage of borers with three genera- 
tions is far greater than formerly anti- 
cipated, although there has been previous 
indications of a partial third brood. 

Normally, early emerging corn borer 
moths don’t have suitable corn to lay 
their eggs on, so they lay them on pota- 
toes or some other suitable plant. 

Inspections in Cecil County showed 
moths emerging from potato fields on 
July 7. These moths were then placed 
in cages over sweet corn. By mid-July 
they were laying eggs for the second 
brood. 

The caged cornstalks were cut on 
August 20, and showed that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the larvae had al- 
ready pupated. These pupae began 
emerging August 21, and by August 26 
eggs from the second brood were being 
deposited in the cages. First hatching 
of third brood eggs began on August 29. 
This generation of borers was considered 
by the University scientists to be in part 
responsible for extra-heavy infestations 
of corn borer in late sweet corn, 
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FROZEN CONCENTRATES 


Two New Concentrates Make Debut 


Frozen concentrated pineapple juice 
and grape juice are two of the latest 
members of the growing concentrated 
juice family. Like their famous prede- 
cessor, concentrated orange juice, it is 
expected that the public will give them a 
favorable reception. Indeed, much of the 
ground work having been laid by the 
citrus interests, it seems rather certain 
they will be received cordially by the 
housewife. 

First shipment of Dole frozen concen- 
trated pineapple reached New York last 
week. Introduction began at once with 
distribution to all important food outlets 
throughout the city. 

Arrangements have been made to make 
direct Hawaii to New York shipments 
every 30 days. The product travels at 
below zero temperatures from the com- 
pany’s new freezer warehouse in Hono- 
lulu to New York where it is picked up 
by refrigerated trucks and delivered to 
local cold storage. Deliveries can be made 
in units of 48 or 24 6-0z. cans, since the 
48 can unit is actually two cases of 24 
glued together. This arrangement prom- 
ises to be helpful in making retail de- 
liveries, eliminating the necessity of 
breaking cases. 

George A. Mendes & Company of New 
York are handling sales of the product. 


SUPERCONCENTRATED 
GRAPE JUICE 


This week the development of a new 
superconcentrated grape juice was an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The aim of USDA in this 
development was to provide a concen- 
trate for space saving purposes for the 
armed forces, that could be either frozen 
or not, according to its ultimate use. 


Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
said scientists in the Bureau’s Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory in Phila- 
delphia had produced a_ concentrate 
which can be diluted with six parts of 
water to one part of juice to make 75 
percent more full-strength juice than is 
obtained from the same volume of frozen 
concentrates now on the market. A four- 
ounce can of the new product yields more 
juice than the present six-ounce can 
which is diluted only three to one. This 
high-density concentrate can be used for 
flavoring ices, confectionery, carbonated 
beverages, and other foods. 


Superconcentrated juice offers many 
advantages in packing, storing and 
transportation. As a space saver, it is 
of special interest for use on submarines, 
where space is at a premium. It may be 
frozen or it can be kept satisfactorily in 
an ordinary refrigerator. In tests at the 
laboratory, it was stored at 35° Fahren- 


10 


heit for as long as a year without spoil- 
ing. 

The process for making the new con- 
centrate involves stripping the juice of 
its volatile or aromatic flavors and con- 
centrating these stripped flavors to about 
150 times the flavor strength of fresh 
juice. After the removal of pectin to 
prevent gelling, the juice is concentrated, 
and the concentrated flavors returned to 
it, thus restoring the full fresh fruit 
flavor. This process was first perfected 
by the Laboratory in 1944 for apple 
juice concentration, 


High Powered Label 
for New Grape Concentrate 


ANAGOLD 


While it is not quite clear whether or 
not the process is identical with that de- 
veloped by USDA, a new concentrated 
grape juice, either frozen or processed, 
will shortly be introduced to the con- 
sumer. 


Anagold, a famous name in the Citrus 
Juice Field, has joined with the Muscat 
Cooperative Growers of Kingsburg, Cali- 
fornia to market a complete new line of 
grape juices and concentrates under the 
already nationally established Anagold 
brand. 


The products will include a highly con- 
centrated red grape base, available either 
frozen or non-frozen. Each 6 ounce can 
makes a full quart, as compared with the 
1 pint, 8 ounces produced by most con- 
centrates. This, plus a lower retail price 
is expected to make Anagold’s Red Grape 
Concentrate attractive to budget minded 
housewives, 
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This new Anagold Grape line will also 
include non-concentrated white grape 
juice in 12 ounce and 46 ounce ready-to- 
serve cans as well as 6 oz. non-frozen 
concentrate. 


BACKED BY STRONG AD 
CAMPAIGN 


1000 line, 2-color Anagold ads will 
break in territories as fast as adequate 
distribution is attained. These will be 
followed by a series of black and white 
ads, plus a heavy schedule in radio, T.V. 
and other media. Effective display mate- 
rial for both shelf and freezer display, 
as well as dealer mats will be supplied. 
Information regarding possible sales 
representation in some territories still 
open... or regarding prices, terms, etc., 
may be obtained from Muscat Coopera- 
tive Growers, P. O. Box 431, Anaheim, 
California, Telephone Anaheim 2181, ac- 
cording to Nicholas J. Winckler, Na- 
tional Sales Director. 


TOMATO JUICE COLOR 
MEASUREMENT IS COMPLEX 


Color of tomato juice is due to com- 
plicated chemical and physical compo- 
nents of the juice which make exact color 
measurements for purposes of grading 
the juice quite a complex operation. 


This is explained in a recent report by 
food scientists at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, New York, on studies of 
methods for measuring the color of can- 
ned tomato juice in which four different 
instruments designed for this purpose 
were compared. 


The studies were made in cooperation 
with the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to relate the 
grade of tomato juice as indicated by 
color to the grade of the raw tomatoes 
received at the processing plant. 


Lycopene, the red pigment in tomato 
juice, plays a major role in determining 
tomato juice color, but other pigments 
and physical condition of the juice also 
have a direct bearing on color, explain 
the Station scientists. Lycopene is in- 
soluble in water, hence is carried on the 
suspended solids in the juice, they say. 


Dispersion of pigments, volume of 
solids in the juice, and types of crystal- 
lization might influence the color pro- 
duced by the pigments, so that two juices 
of the same lycopene content but of 
widely differing insoluble solids content 
would present quite different appear- 
ances. 


“Since the color of tomato juice caused 
by an insoluble pigment such as lycopene 
depends on other factors than the quan- 
tity present, a method other than quan- 
titative determination of lycopene con- 
centration is to be preferred, and the 
best available approach is analysis of 
the reflected light,” conclude the food 
scientists. Reliable photoelectric methods 
have now been devised for this purpose. 
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FLORIDA CANNERS TO MEET 


The Florida Canners Association will 
inaugurate the Fall Convention Season 
with the opening of their 21st Annual 
Meeting at Miami Beach on October 23, 
the 200th Anniversary of the birth of 
Nicholas Appert . 

Association membership includes every 
Florida citrus canning and concentrating 
firm in the State’s $200 million a year 
cilrus processing industry. In addition 
to the canners association, business 
meeting of the Florida Processors Asso- 
ciation, the Citrus Products Research 
Council, the Florida Section of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, and a joint 
meeting of the Transportation Advisory 
Council and the Concentrate Transpor- 
tation Advisory Committee, will be held. 


Fred C. Heinz, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and F. J. 
Knittle, Vice-President of Market In- 
stitute, are among nationally known 
speakers who will appear on the con- 
vention agenda. 


Presentation of USDA honor awards 
for distinguished service to agriculture 
to a group of scientists whose experi- 
ments paved the way to development of 
the Florida frozen citrus juice concen- 
trate industry, will take place during the 
convention. Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Industrial 
Chemistry, USDA, will make the pres- 
entation, 

As usual, there will be a happy blend- 
ing of business and pleasure, Executive 
Secretary Cliff Rathbun of Tampa, re- 
ports. Other officers who have been active 
during the year, include: Marvin H. 
Walker of Lake Wales, Presidnt; H. R. 
Cloud of Plymouth, 1st Vice- President; 
Dr. Ralph L. Miller, Plymouth, 2nd Vice- 


President; and T. H. Fish, Tampa, - 


Treasurer. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 
APPOINTMENTS 


\nchor Hocking Glass Corporation has 
nvined Donald E. Matthews Plant Man- 
accor of the Corporation’s Winchester, 
Intana glass container factory. Prior 
to Joining the Anchor Hocking organiza- 
tion three months ago, Mr. Matthews 
wes manager of the Knox Glass Bottle 
apany plant at Parker, Pennsylvania. 
H — James W. Sharpe, who has 
resioned, 


illip Romig has been named Assist- 
a: Plant Manager of the Winchester 
f: ory. Mr. Romig has been with 
A -hor Hocking six years. He was for- 
m iy in charge of the Carton Depart- 
n at the Winchester factory and more 
re itly has been Supervisor of Budgets 
“ the Corporation at its General 

‘es located in Lancaster, Ohio. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
GENERAL MANAGERS 


The new general manager posts, each 
carrying full responsibility for all sales 
and manufacturing operations within a 
given district, have been established 
within Continental Can Company’s East- 


ern (Metal) Division. 


W. K. NEUMAN L. YLVISAKER 


According to Reuben L. Perin, divi- 
sion vice president, the positions have 
been set up to decentralize supervision 
of plants and sales offices and thereby 
provide better service to customers. 

Under the new setup, Lenvik Ylvisaker 
will be general manager of the north- 
eastern district. His territory will in- 
clude plants in Syracuse, Paterson, Pas- 
saic, Malden, Pittsburgh and Oil City, 
Pa., and district sales offices in Boston, 
New York, Syracuse, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Ylvisaker was formerly 
manager of the company’s Pittsburgh 
plant. 


W. B. LARKIN P. L. BRACHLE 


Wilbur K. Neuman will be general 
manager of the southeastern district 
which includes plants in Birmingham, 
Tampa, Auburndale, Fla., Baltimore and 
Hurlock, Md., and district sales offices 
in Tampa, Atlanta, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Neuman was formerly 
director of product sales. 

“These appointments will expedite 
operation, provide closer attention to 
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problems at the local level and will give 
division management greater freedom to 
plan, program and determine overall 
policy,” Mr. Perin said. “This move fol- 
lows a pattern of decentralization in- 
augurated two years ago with the ap- 
pointment of vice presidents .in charge 
of the three geographical divisions.” 

In the midwest William M. Cameron, 
vice president of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Central (Metal) Division, has an- 
nounced two promotions in the Chicago 
office. W. B. Larkin has been named 
division manager of sales and P. L. 
Brachle has been appointed to Mr. Lark- 
in’s former position of sales manager— 
general line. 

Joining Continental in 1925, Mr. 
Larkin began his career in the manu- 
facturing department, later transferring 
to sales. He was, successively, sales 
manager, Milwaukee district; Chief, 
Metal Can Division, War Production 
Board; sales manager, Chicago City dis- 
trict; and sales manager—general line, 
prior to his present assignment. 

Mr. Brachle was with Continental 
from 1917 to 1948. He returned in 1950 
and, until his present position, was as- 
sistant to the manager of sales. 


MAINE CANNERS 
SET MEETING DATE 


F. Webster Browne, Secretary of the 
Maine Canners Association, has advised 
that the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, December 
2, 1952 at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, 
Maine. 


U.S.P.GL. BUYS MEYERCORD CO. 


United States Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company, one of the Nation’s largest 
manufacturers of labels and wrappers, 
has acquired by outright purchase, the 
goodwill and inventory of the Label and 
Wrapper Division of the Meyercord Com- 
pany of Chicago, effective September 30, 
1952. Meyercord sales personnel will be 
added to the Midwest sales organization 
of U. S. P. & L. The company operates 
six plants located at Cincinnati; Mine- 
ola, New York; Baltimore; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; St. Charles, Illinois; and Red- 
wood City, California. Executive offices 
are located at Cincinnati with sales of- 
fices in principal cities throughout the 
country. 


CLARENCE KEATON 


Clarence Keaton, of McKnight-Keaton 
Company, wholesale grocers of Cairo, 
Illinois, died in that city last week. 

Mr. Keaton had long been prominently 
identified with the affairs of the Na- 
tional - American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 
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Gleaming 6-foot high tiling accentuates the orderly interior of 
Westgate-Sun Harbor Company’s ultramodern tuna packing plant 
in San Diego. Inspecting the innovation are William L. Robinson 
(right), Vice-President in Charge of Production, and Wayne 


Prickett, Maintenance Superintendent. 


Processing of tuna starts 


in the million-dollar establishment about October 15. 


Million Dollar Tuna Plant 
Ready for 


Westgate-Sun Harbor Co. will go into 
production in its $1,000,000 ultra mod- 
ern Breast-O’-Chicken tuna _ packing 
plant about October 15, according to an 
announcement by James B. Lane, presi- 
dent. 

The completed plant will occupy more 
than 80,000 square feet, with an addi- 
tional outside service area of 160,000 
square feet. This will make the West- 
gate-Sun Harbor establishment one of 
the largest and most efficient of its kind 
in the country, and place the company 
in a strong position in its highly com- 
petitive field. 

Two unloading piers immediately ad- 
jacent to the raw fish processing depart- 
ment will handle upwards of 250 tons of 
tuna daily. This is the equivalent of a 
half million cans of the finished product. 

Embodying the very latest facilities, 
the eight units of the plant are grouped 
into a smoothly functioning operation 
centering on the packing room. The in- 
terior of this structure, which is 85 by 
250 feet, presents a gleaming picture of 
stainless steel tables and tiling extend- 
ing six feet from the floor on all sides. 
A feature is a visitors’ gallery for the 
accommodation of groups which will be 
encouraged to inspect the cannery. 

Another large structure is the reduc- 
tion plant, 60 feet by 200 feet, where by- 
products, an important related activity, 
will be processed. The equipment includes 
a huge cylindrical steam-operated dryer 
capable of turning out 300 tons of fish 
meal daily. This product is in demand 
by stock raisers and poultry men, 
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Operation 


Operating at capacity, the new plant 
will employ between 625 and 650 work- 
ers, including 400 women. 

Associated with Mr. Lane in the West- 
gate-Sun Harbor operation are Kenneth 
J. Berglund, vice-president in charge of 
finance; William L. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production; D. R. Gid- 
dings, secretary; Glen Martin, treasurer; 
Harold Requa, Jr., advertising and pub- 
lic relations director; Larry Kaner, sales 
manager, and Jack Buchanan, direct and 
by-product sales. 


MARKETING PROGRAM 
FOR OLIVES 


As a result of investigation and study 
of their present marketing situation, 
California olive canners have announced 
a figure of 1,014,199 cases as the size 
of pack required from this year’s crop 
to level off marketing needs. Under the 
industry’s stabilization marketing pro- 
gram, any quantity packed this year in 
excess of that figure will be frozen in a 
reserve pool. The industry is looking 
forward to maintaining its current rate 
of sales increase during the coming sea- 
son. Under its advertising and pro- 
motional program, a sales goal of 1,900,- 
000 cases has been set by the industry 
for the 1952-53 crop year. This repre- 
sents a potential 10 per cent increase, 
directly in line with increases up to this 
time under its advertising marketing 
program, 
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LEMON CONCENTRATORS MAKE 
PLAY FOR WINTER MARKET 


A new fall and winter advertising 
campaign themed “Pitcher of Health” 
will stimulate the sale of concentrate for 
lemonade as a year ’round beverage. 
A recently completely national consumer 
survey showed that families, and espe- 
cially children, enjoy cold beverages 
throughout the year. To capitalize on 
this winter market the California Lemon 
Produtes Advisory Board, which is com- 
posed of all processors of lemon juice, is 
promoting lemonade this fall and winter 
in Life magazine and in ‘Nancy Sasser’s 
Buy-Lines,” which appears in 95 metro- 
politan newspapers. 


MINUTE MAID 
ADDS TO STORAGE 


John M. Fox, President of the Minute 
Maid Corporation, has announced plans 
for a new $14% million zero storage 
warehouse in Leesburg, Florida. Con- 
struction is already under way and the 
building is expected to be ready for use 
by March 1953. 

The new facilities will provide addi- 
tional space for 1300 freight car loads 
of products, or approximately 3 million 
cubic feet. With the addition of the com- 
parable warehouse now under construc- 
tion in Davenport, the Leesburg ware- 
house will give Minute Maid major stor- 
age space near each of its three process- 
ing plants in Plymouth, Leesburg and 
Davenport. 


100th ANNIVERSARY 


James Lumbers Company, Ltd., Toror- 
to wholesale grocers, is celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the firm’s founding. 

Current active head of the business is 
Walter J. Lumbers, grandson of the 
founder. 
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MORE TIN PROVIDED FOR CANS 


Greater freedom in the use of tin plate 
and complete freedom in the use of terne- 
plate are permitted as a result of 
changes made in metal can controls, an- 
nounced by NPA Oct. 2. 

The changes are made through amend- 
ment of NPA’s Order M-25, Cans, effec- 
tive immediately. 

Order M-25 originally was issued Jan- 
uary 27, 1951 to conserve tin to meet the 
requirements of national defense and to 
provide supplies for essential non-de- 
fense uses. However, as supplies of tin 
and production of steel increased, the 
order has been revised from time to time. 

New changes upgrade the types of tin 
plate which may be used to pack various 
products. The additional tin required 
will amount to about 175 tons per quar- 
ter beginning with the first quarter of 
1952. Normal quarterly requirement is 
6,200 tons. The changes will not involve 
the use of any additional steel. 

The amendment made the following 
changes: 

1. The definition of “can” is amended 
to exclude containers having fibre bodies, 
originally included in the order because 
their tops and bottoms are made from 
tin mill products. 

2. All restrictions on the use of terne- 
plate are eliminated. 


3. Where black plate has been speci- 
fied for soldered parts of cans, .25 pound 
electrolytic tin plate may now be used. 
The change benefits 21 dry food items 
and 28 non-food items. 


4. The substitution of menders for 
electrolytic tin plate as well as for hot- 
dipped tin plate is allowed. 

5. The use of .50 pound electrolytic 
tin plate in the soldered parts of all 
five-gallon square cans and for drawn 
fittings which are attached to cans by 
soldering will now be permitted. 

6. The use of 1.25 pound hot dipped 
tin plate for the bodies of scored cans 
for the packing of meat products as 
listed in Schedule 1 of M-25 will be 
permitted. 

7. Cans may now be used for the 
packing of certain products previously 
mitted from Schedule 1. The new prod- 
ucts are: quinces, artichokes, corn-on- 
‘ob, parsnips, corned beef and cabbage, 
vice (processed), auto supplies (rubber 
‘ubricants), chemicals (dry, photogra- 
phic), chemicals (liquid, all others). 

8. The specifications applicable to 15 
products listed in Schedule 1 are changed 
to permit the use of heavier coated tin 
plate, thereby removing the hazard of 
shortened shelf-life for these products. 
The products are tomato sauce, cream, 
eggs (dry-powdered), beef and other 
gravies, baby food (dry-powdered carbo- 
hydrate), chocolate pudding (dry), lard 
ind shortening, soup and soup bases, 
(liquid, cream of celery and cream of 
mushroom) spaghetti with meat balls, 
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abrasives (grinding and buffing com- 
pounds), cosmetics and toiletry supplies 
(powders and baby powders) and dental 
supplies. 

9. A new section provides that when- 
ever any material specifications are 
changed, both the can maker and the 
packer must utilize their available 
stocks of tin plate, terneplate and black 
plate (and cans made therefrom) before 
utilizing can materials or cans conform- 
ing to the new specifications. 


CANNED PEACHES PURCHASED 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced October 2, that offers have 
keen accepted for 209,100 cases of canned 
Clingstone peaches including 164,250 
cases 24/214’s at prices ranging from 
$2.58 to $2.75 per dozen and 44,850 cases 
6/10’s at prices ranging from $9.40 to 
$9.75 per dozen. ; 

These peaches will be delivered to 
schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program during the period 
October 20 through November 22. 

These acceptances, which were made 
in California under announcement FV- 
197, dated September 22, 1952, complete 
the purchase of this product. 


QM WANTS SPREADS 


The Quartermaster has issued invita- 
tions to bid on 12,140 dozen 1 pound jars 
of fruit preserves (specification ZJ-96A) 
9,518 dozen 1 pound jars of fruit jellies 
(specification ZJ-191B); 9,239 dozen 24 
ounce jars of peanut butter; and 11,389 
dozen 24 ounce jars of peanut butter; 
and 9,630 No. 10 cans of peanut butter 
(specification ZP-196A). Bids on peanut 
butter will be opened October 21, on the 
preserves October 22, and on the jellies 
October 238. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that a revision of the U. 
S. Standards for grades of canned grape- 


fruit, commonly called grapefruit sec- | 


tions, is contemplated. Persons inter- 
ested are invited to submit their views 
to the Director of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, Washington 25, 
D. C., not later than October 20, 1952. 


The only change proposed from the 
standards which have been in effect since 
January, 1943 is in the drained weight 
requirement for small retail-size con- 
tainers. For Grade A quality, the drained 
weight ‘requirement would be reduced to 
58 per cent of container capacity in 
metal containers smaller than No. 2 cans. 
It is now 60 per cent. The requirement 
for Grade A in No. 2 cans and larger 
would remain at 60 per cent drained 
fruit, as in the present standards. The 
principal containers affected are the 8 
oz. tall and No. 303 cans. 
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V.A. WANTS 
CANNED TUNA AND SALMON 


The Veterans Administration on Sep- 
tember 30 issued invitation to bid S-71 
for canned tuna and salmon. Bids are 
being requested by the agency for 30,000 
dozen No. % cans or 15,400 dozen No. 1 
cans of canned tuna, packed 48 cans per 
case, fancy giade. In event acceptable 
bids received on fancy grade will not 
sufficiently complete total quantities re- 
quired, bids on standard grade will be 
considered for remaining quantities. 

In addition, bids are required for 12,- 
090 dozen No. 1 cans (tall or flat) of red 
or sock-eye or blueblack salmon, to be 
packed 48 cans per case, with net weight 
of contents to be not less than 15'% oz. 
for the Columbia River product and not 
less than 15% oz. for the Alaska and 
Puget Sound product. Delivery is re- 
quired on 45,000 cases by Dec. 1, 1952 
and on balance by January 15, 1953. If 
acceptance bids received on No. 1 cans 
will not sufficiently complete total quan- 
tities required, bids on No. % cans, 48 
cans per case, will be considered for re- 
maining quantities. 

Bids are required also for 1,050 dozen 
four-pound cans (tall or flat), 12 cans 
per case, of canned chum or keta sal- 
mon. Delivery is required by January 
15, 1953. If acceptable bids received on 
4-pound cans will not sufficiently com- 
plete total quantities required, bids on 
No. 1 (15% oz.) cans (tall or flat), 48 
cans per case, will be considered. 

Individual awards will be made on 
each sub-item, and awards will be made 
on a per-ounce basis. Prices are to be 
quoted f.o.b. destination and fish offered 
shall be 1952 pack. Each can must be 
labeled with a regular commercial label. 

Sealed bids in triplicate will be re- 
ceived at the procurement division, 
Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Washington 25, D. C., 
until 11:00 A.M. EST October 21, 1952. 


SHRIMP FOUND IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND WATERS 


Shrimp have been found recently in 
Newfoundland waters, an August 28 
American Consular report from St. 
John’s states. It is reported that shrimp 
have also been found near the northern 
edge of the Grand Banks, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and off the coast of Labra- 
dor. 

It is rumored that certain United 
States and Canadian mainland interests 
are looking into the matter of shrimp 
fishing off the east and west coasts of 
Newfoundland, where shrimp of market- 
able size were discovered about a year 
ago by a Government exploratory vessel. 

Inquiry directed to St. John’s, confirms 
the existence of shrimp in many New- 
foundland waters; the size is generally 
large and often suited to commercial 
purposes, but the frequent presence of 
large boulders and other obstructions 
would be likely to make shrimp fishing 
difficult in a number of areas. 
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OLD AND NEW 
FREIGHT RATES COMPARED 


As readers of “The Canning Trade” 
know, substantial reductions in canned 
food freight rates on 36,000 pound mini- 
mum cars, were effected September 26 
in official territory. The reductions ap- 


parently apply only within a distance. 


of 600 miles from points of origin. “Offi- 
cial territory” roughly includes Eastern 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, lower Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New England, and portions of 
Virginia. The petition to reduce rates 
on 60,000 pound minimum cars was sus- 
pended, at least partially due to the 
petition of motor carrier interests to 
increase present rates on canned foods. 
A hearing on the 60,000 pound adjust- 
ment will be held in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 17. 


The following new and old rates from 
points in Wisconsin and Illinois to East- 
ern destinations, was supplied by F. L. 
Thomas, Traffic Manager of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association. Those from 
Baltimore to various points, by Mr. John 
B. Wilkes, District Freight Representa- 
tive at Baltimore, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 


It should be noted that the quoted 
rates do not include the 15 percent sur- 
charge, plus the 3 percent tax, which 
should be added, 


Green Bay Oconomowoc 
New Old New Old 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 


Cincinnati, Ohio § 52 40 
Cleveland, Okio .. 5: 44 
Columbus, Ohio . 42 
Dayton, Ohio . 49 BY’ 39 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. .......... 33% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 34 
Louisville, Ky. ............... 5: 5 42 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ............ y 53 


Hoopeston Streator 
New Old New Old 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 


50 53 5 62 
Cincinnati, Ohio 9 46 
Cleveland, Ohio 37 g 52 
Columbus, Ohio 38% 48 
Dayton, Ohio 27% 3 46 
Detroit, Mich. .............. 48 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ........... 2 ‘ 27% 37 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 2 2 37 
Louisville, Ky. 2 36 46 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... 5% COE 58 


Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ws 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio .... 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. Hartford, Conn. 
Portland, Maine 
Garden City, L.L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
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GORSLINE MEMORIAL FUND 


On the dgath of Sam G. Gorsline 
August 22, annoncement was made that 
in lieu of flowers anyone so desir- 
ing, could make a contribution to the 
Sam G. Gorsline Memorial Fund. In 
this connection the Gorsline, family 
has issued a statement explaining the 
nature of the fund. Sam’s pet project 
was the Rotary Foundation for the In- 
ternational Student Exchange. In fact, 
he had much to do with establishing this 
Rotary project. ‘As Director Governor 
for the Western half of Michigan, he 
directed a portion of the district’s funds 
be used to bring a boy from Peru to the 
United States for graduate work in 
sanitary engineering at the Michigan 
State College. The success of this pre- 
liminary experiment led to the formation 
of the Rotary Foundation and his ap- 
pointment on the Foundation Committee. 


So interested was he in this project, that. 


when he realized the serious nature of 
his illness, he asked that in the event 
of his death, in lieu of flowers, anyone 
so desiring might make a contribution 
in his name to the Foundation. 


Mr S. C. Coleman of the Scurity Ar- 
cade, Battle Creek, Michigan, who is 
handling the funds, has received many 
such contributions from CMSA members 
and other affiliated industries. It is a 
source of consolation to the Gorsline 
family that the money so generously con- 
tributed, is being used to expand a work 
which was one of Sam’s fondest dreams. 


EXCHANGE MEMBERS INSPECT 
HAWAIIAN SECURITY LISTINGS 


A group of members of the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange recently made a 
tour of the Hawaiian Islands making an 
inspection of the plants of many con- 
cerns whose securities are listed and 
traded on the mainland board of this 
organization. This was an invitational 
trip made following numerous trips in 
recent years to California plants. Sugar 
plantations and pineapple fields and can- 
neries came in for special attention, 
these being the largest industries on 
the islands. 


A careful study was made of the pine- 
apple industry from its early history to 


its present high development. The part 
that science plays in the production of 
pineapple was gone into quite fully, with 
much of this based on the work of the 
Pineapple Institute of Hawaii, organized 
more than 35 years ago. Twice in this 
period the industry was on the point of 
folding up through the inroads of insects 
and disease but co-operative effort won 
out in the end. More recently, work has 
been concentrated on the development 
of new products from the fruit and the 
utilization of everything that is har- 
vested. 


A feature of the visit was an inspec- 
tion of the plant of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, “World’s Biggest Can- 
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nery”, in Honolulu, with operations of 
both plant and company explained by 
workers. Workers here are made aware 
of all of the problems and successes of 
the company and the visitors were ac- 
quainted with the reasons why last year 
was not a profitable one and what was 
being done to induce the public to use 
more pineapple. 


The tuna canning industry also came 
in for attention, with interest centering 
on the operations of Hawaiian Tuna 
Packers. This firm has grown through 
the years but this year the pack will be 
but about 250,000 cases. About three- 
quarters are marketed on the mainland 
and the company brand “Royal Hawai- 
ian” will be promoted quite extensively. 
The company is looking for other items 
to can during the off-season. 


SHRINKPROOF FRANKS 
DEMONSTRATED AT 
AMERICAN MEAT SHOW 


A method of packaging frankfurters 
which provides longer shelf-life, less 
weight loss from shrinking and improved 
appearance and color retention was 
demonstrated by the Dewey and Almy 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., at the 
American Meat Institute Convention, 
which opened in Chicago, Oct. 2., at The 
Palmer House. 


The method’s advantages stem from 
the use of Cry-O-Rap bags, which have 


necessary shrinkability and imper- 


viousness to oxygen. A weight saving 
of between 1 and 2 per cent per week 
during the distribution cycle is possible, 
it was pointed out, because the method 
eliminates the % oz. weight tolerance 
now needed with current commercial 
packages. 


Field tests show that franks wrapped 
by the method have, on an average, a 
storage life about double that of con- 
ventionally wrapped franks because of 
the relative impermeability of the film to 
oxygen and the skin tight fit which dis- 
courages mold growth. Extension of 
color retention periods over those of 
conventionally wrapped franks is pos- 
sible, test show, because of the greater 
resistance of the film to fading action 
of normal showcase lights. Improved 
appearance is a direct result of shrink- 
ing each transparent bag to a tight, 
gleaming second-skin that increases visi- 
bility and appeal of the product inside. 


Demonstrating the process on a pack- 
aging line set up in the booth, techni- 
cians used 1 lb. “flat packs” of frank- 
furters. The franks were first inserted 
into Cry-O-Rap bags from which the air 
was then exhausted by vacuum pump 
The neck of the bag was twisted anc 
sealed with an aluminum clip. The pack- 
aged franks then got a momentary dip 
in water heated to 205 degrees F. which 
shrunk the bag skin-tight around the 
franks. 
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THE ROBINS 
ROTARY LYE PEELER 


The Robins Rotary Lye Peeler is designed to give you better control | THE ROBINS LINE 


of the most efficient method of peeling root vegetables. INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 


Regardless of volume being processed, root vegetables are fully 


submerged in the caustic solution at all times. Rotation of the Apples and apple products 
‘ cylinder keeps the caustic solution evenly distributed. Robins Asparagus @ Beets @ Carrots 
Corn e Cranberries 


engineers have incorporated temperature controls necessary to 


Dried Beans e Kale 
intai ion. iabl dri 
the Variable speed drive Lima Beans 
permits changing immersion time for various root vegetables. Marmalades e Mushrooms 


Okra e Olives e Onions 


' THE ROBINS ROTARY LYE PEELER WILL SAVE 
Peaches Pears Peas 
YOU MONEY ON YOUR PEELING OPERATION 
Potatoes white and sweet 


See your Robins representative for details about this Pumpkin ¢ Relishes 

outstanding, modern piece of equipment. Or—write 

direct for Specification 904-S. 
Spinach e Squash 


Strawberries 


AND COMPANY, ING. Fish e Turnip Greens 
_ Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


713-729 East Lombard Street e Baltimore 2, Md. Bigs 8 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 
LINCOLN, ARK., Oct. 6—Tomatoes: Pack 
completed. Greater than earlier anti- 
cipated. However, a severe drought cur- 
tailed production. Pack in this territory 
about 65 percent of last year. Best qual- 
ity pack ever processed in this area. 


LOMAX, ILL., Sept. 29 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage just about the same as last 
year. All good acreage, that is, good 
farmers, good soil and modern practices. 
Our yield is expected to be no more than 
50 percent of last year, which was not 
an ideal year for tomatoes in this locality. 
We had a six week period with no rain 
at all, and then a very hot spell. The 
tomatoes matured about one-third nor- 
mal size. Therefore, our pack is about 
half of that we had last year, and about 
one-third of that we had expected to 
pack, based on the crop outlook in early 
summer. 


BRYAN, GHIO, Oct. 1—Tomatoes: Yield 
equal to last year but last year was a 
50 percent pack for us. 


LANCASTER, VA., Oct. 1— Tomatoes: 
Normal acreage; yield per acre was 3.75 
tons average, or 30 to 50 percent crop. 
Pack 54 percent of 1951. Peeled more 
small tomatoes than we have for 10 
years. Quality not as good as last year, 
color being seriously off on our best 
tomatoes. 


OTHER ITEMS 


LINCOLN, ARK., Oct. 6—Beans: Only 
irrigated beans being produced, due to 
drought conditions. These are going on 
fresh market. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, Sept. 29—Apples: 
Normal crop. Prices good on raw fruit. 

Plums: Heavy crop; good quality. 

Pumpkin: Small set; good quality. 
Blossoms dropped owing to extreme hot 
weather. We have had the finest weather 
for September in 12 years. 


JEANERETTE, LA., Sept. 29—Sweet Po- 
tatoes: Now canning and find the crop 
about the same as last year. Raw ma- 
terial price too high but the demand is 
very strong. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., Oct. 1— Corn: 
Overall acreage between our two plants 
was about 12 percent higher than in 
1951. Yield was the same as 1951, that 
is on cases per acre, but cut made up for 
smaller yields. 

White Potatoes: Canning is now under 
way with most of the potatoes coming 
out of the Red River Valley. 


ALBANY, ORE., Sept. 29—Green Beans: 


Crop okay. Prices firm but not in- 
creased. 


Corn: Short crop. Could get better 
prices if we were not already contracted 
for sales. 


Blackberries: Medium crop. Price un- 
satisfactory for processor. 
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RESEARCH DEVELOPS LINDANE 
SPRAY MIXTURE WITH MORE 
LASTING KILL POWER 


A virtually invisible and longer lasting 
insect-killing mixture has been produced 
in experiments by a a chemist-entomo- 
logist research team, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. By mixing 
the insecticide, lindane, with a chlorin- 
ated polyphenyl, (a resin-like material), 
these research workers of the Bureau 
of Entomclogy and Plant Quarantine 
have produced a substance that retains 
its power to kiil susceptible insects at 
least twice as long as do normal lindane 
sprays. In addition the lindane mixture 
when applied to a surface develops none 
of the usual whitish powder deposits, but 
remains practically invisible throughout 
its toxie life. 

The research team found that the lin- 
dane-cholorinated polypheny! mixture 
(used at the rate of 50 milligrams of 
actual lindane per square foot) would 
kill 80 per cent of all cockroaches ex- 
posed for 2 hours to a 60-day old 
treated surface. It remained lethal to 66 
rer cent of the roaches after 90 days. 
Regular lindane sprays used at the same 
rate, killed only 4 per cent of the roaches 
after 60 days. 


Bureau chemists explain the properties 
of the new lindane blend in this way: 
Lindane in solutions and emulsions, when 
sprayed or painted on a surface, tend to 
crystalize out, leaving the unattractive 
white powder residue. Lindane also has a 
higher vapor pressure than other resi- 
dual insecticides (such at DDT) which 
means that it evaporates more rapidly 
and thus quickly loses its killing power. 
Adding chlorinated polyphenyls to lin- 
dane improves the appearance of the 
residue by preventing crystalization. 


In addition, the vapor pressure of lin- 
dane is lower in the mixture, resulting 
in slower evaporation and longer-lasting 
effectiveness against any insects coming 
into contact with the lindane or its 
fumes. As the lindane in the blend eva- 
porates off the surface of the spray film, 
the body of the film acts as a reservoir 
from which more lindane diffuses to the 
film surface. This constantly renews the 
insecticidal properties-of the residue, and 
prolongs the useful life of the lindane. 


NIAGARA INTRODUCES 
NEW HEAT EXCHANGER— 
NEW ENGINEER 


A new multi-tube sanitary heat ex- 
changer has just been put into produc- 
tion by Niagara Filter Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York, equipment firm. 
Simultaneously in connection with this 
new development, Niagara announces the 
appointment of Hans W. Forster, heat 
exchanger expert, to head all heat ex- 
changer sales and engineering. 


Until recently, Forster served for 
seven years in a similar capacity with 
another organization in which he was 
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associated with the development of sim- 
ilar equipment for chemical and anti- 
biotic service. 


An engineering graduate of German 
universities, Forster has been in the 
United States 22 years. Last year he 
was elected Chairman of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the ASME, in which he has 
long been active. 


Niagara’s new exchanger is of the 
nested tube design. It is avaliable in a 
number of variations and metals for use 
with water, brine, ammonia and other 
refrigerants or with steam, hot water, 
etc., for pasteurization. A distinct im- 
provement according to the firm, is a 
new, smoothly finished, sanitary cons- 
struction, exclusive with Niagara. This 
and other new design features are il- 
lustrated in a new two-color Exchanger 
bulletin which is now available to all 
interested firms. Copies can be obtained 
by addressing Hans W. Forster, Niagara 
Filter Corporation, 3080 Main Street, 
Buffalo 14, New York. 


BOILER WATER 
CONDITIONING CATALOG 


A new 12 page catalog, outlining dif- 
ficulties caused through industrial water 
contamination, recommended water con- 
ditioning treatments for scale, sludge, 
corrosion, carryover and other boiler con- 
ditions, and efficient control methods, has 
just been issued by E. F. Drew & Co., 
Inc., 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. Details on the Drew System of 
Complete Boiler Water Conditioning are 
fully explained. Furnished without 
charge. 


Also issued by the same firm is a new 
57 page booklet on Industrial Water 
Analysis, covering in detail boiler water 
sampling, expressions of results, test 
equipment and general water analysis. 
Also outlines special tests for versenate 
hardness, dissolved oxygen, total solids, 
steam purity by conductance, corrosion 
tests by N.D.H.A. methods, ete. The 
text factual, but also written for use by 
operators and non-chemists. 


NEW MOJONNIER 
“FOOD” MAGAZINE READY 


“New Uses for Hot and Cold-Wall 
Tanks”, reporting latest processing 
trends on food and related products, is 
a featured story in the latest edition of 
“Food” magazine. Published by Mojon- 
nier Bros. Co., manufacturers of food 
processing equipment, this issue contains 
a number of illustrated installation ar- 
ticles of prime interest to food plant 
executives. Latest equipment develop- 
ments, techniques and new product app/i- 
cations round out a content that makes 
reading this book well worthwhile. [f 
you have not as yet received a copy of 
this informative magazine, you can have 
it promptly, without charge, by writing 
direct to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 


SELL QUALITY 


Top-drawer salesmen use Sales Sense 
to sell quality merchandise to quality- 
conscious customers, They sell quality, 
service, and value to every customer they 
contact. 


$$ $ $ $ $ 


One bit of sales strategy successful food 
salesmen use is to remind their customers 
that quality canned foods are graded up 
to a standard, not down to a price. 


$ $$ $ $ $ 
Think quality and you'll sell quality. 
$$ $ $ $ $ 


Quality sales are closed when the sales- 
man appeals to the emotional mind of the 
buyer ... make him proud to own quality 
merchandise. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


People buy qualities—qualities they can 
see, feel, touch, smell, taste, and 
experience. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


To sell quality merchandise a salesman 
must first know what makes it quality 
merchandise. 


$$$ $ $ $ 
Don’t talk price . . . sell quality! 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Selling low grade canned foods at a 
price is like stopping the clock to save 
time. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Creating a quality atmosphere is good 
Sales Sense. A salesman does this when 
he talks, dresses, and acts like a quality 
‘alesman, 


$$ $°$ $ $ 


High quality sales are completed easier 
vhen the salesman starts selling with the 
nedium quality. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Sell up to the better quality—not down 
-o the lower price. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


The best reason for selling quality to- 
ay—is tomorrow! 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Quality ee ee 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS e #GRADERS~ e 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 

for 
LIMA BEANS~ e 


WASHERS 


PEAS 
BEETS e 


TOMATOES 


STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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You save 


<> 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 


Write For Bulletin 102 


173 - 14th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1952 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, II. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
nual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1952 OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


OCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annua! 
Meeting, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 

MARCH 23-24, 1953—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Market-wise the 
cold snap that visited most of the coun- 
_vy this week is probably the most im- 
portant feature of the week. With buyer, 
ivoker and canner keeping their respec- 
‘ive fingers crossed, hoping that the ex- 
tremely favorable weather of September 
would continue well into October, the 
below freezing temperatures bringing a 
virtual end to tomato canning was a 
cause of keen disappointment. Pennsyl- 
vania and the Tri-States, of course, had 
already called it a day, and operations in 
New York were grinding to a halt, but 
Indiana and Ohio, where tomato canning 
did not get under way generally until 
the second week in September, had hopes 
of getting in another week or ten days. 
For those two important states, the 1952 
tomato season will now go down as one 
of the shortest seasons on record. 

To add insult to injury, conditions in 
the California tomato industry deterior- 
ated rapidly during the week. As the 
season opened a few short weeks ago, 
California tomato canners thought they 
had trouble enough with a shortage of 
tomato peelers. Now they are having 
trouble with quality and late fruit has 
not set well at all. Already the end of 
the season is in sight in an area noted 
for its long seasons. Our California Cor- 
respondent reports the outlook now is 
for a production of only a million and a 
quarter to a million and a half tons. 
That figure compares with 2.3 million 
tons last year, and a ten year average of 
just over 943,000 tons. 

So all hopes for a normal supply of 
tomatces and tomato products are now 
abandoned. 

Meanwhile the trading tempo in staple 
canned food commodities—fruits, peas, 
corn and fish, have simmered down some- 
what, as buyers, fairly well covered on 
these items, concentrate on shortages and 
turn their attention to the fall packs. 
Ilere, too, there’s little good news for the 
buyer. Beets, carrots and kraut are all 
coming high to the canner because of the 
short crop, Canners’ prices are strength- 
ening every day. Up till now there’s no 
sizn of sweet potato prices and the fall 
spinach pack is not expected to be large 
enough to create any excitement. Pump- 
kin appears to be a bit more encouraging 
fiom the buyer’s standpoint, as well as 
tne canner’s. Indiéations are that the 

ply of this item will be a bit more 
val for a change. Prices in the Mid- 
\ t eased off this week in sympathy. 

_ ist offers of new pack grapefruit 
J. -@ were received this week without too 
ni ch excitement, despite the strong sta- 
\- ical position on just about every item 
1 he citrus list. Early pack juice leaves 

‘t to be desired from the standpoint 
6 uality. Then, too, the concentrated 
deo! has taken a lot of the sheen off 


‘cle strength processed grapefruit 
Juice, 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Pace Slackened — Tomatoes Con- 
tinue Strong—tTrade Interest In White Corn 
—Beans Getting Attention—Pumpkin Price 
Situation Mixed—Buying Interest In Limas, 
Apple Sauce—Steady Undertone To R.S.P. 
Cherries — New Pack Grapefrunit Juice 
Quoted — Fruits Routine — Maine Sardines 
Move Up Again—No Change In 
Salmon, Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Trading pace in 
canned foods slackened somewhat in the 
local market during the week, as buyers 
pause to take stock on current commit- 
ments and look the situation over. Main 
developments in the market was a fur- 
ther strengthening in the position of 
sardines in Maine, and announcement of 
prices on new pack sweetened grapefruit 
juice from Florida. 


THE OUTLOOK—Current indications 
are that demand will tend to become 
more selective as the closing quarter 
of the year develops. Buyers will seek 
to round out their holdings on the short 
items, and will go along with the market 
on the remainder of the line. Although 
some distributors have shown a tendency 
to moderately broaden their inventories, 
there is little large volume accumulation 
of stocks beyound prompt and nearby 
needs. 


TOMATOES — The situation in the 
Tri-States is one of continued strength 
and short offerings as the over-all pack, 
picture continues gloomy. California 
canners during the week were offering 
standard 303s for prompt shipment at 
$1.40, with 2%s at $1.92144-$1.95 and 10s 
at $6.90. On choice, coast canners quoted 
303s at $1.60, with 10s at $8 and 2%s 
at $2.25, all f.o.b. canneries. Tomatoes 
continue strong in the midwest. 


Corn—Current trade interest is re- 
ported moderately active for fancy white 
corn, but little new buying is reported 
in golden. Canner offerings continue in 
fair volume, with prices showing no 
change. 


BEANS—Buyers are looking over the 
green bean situation with a little more 
care, on reports of continued unfavor- 
able pack progress in the East. Canners 


‘ are reported making every effort to bring 


in more supplies of raw stocks in an 
effort to take care of business already 
booked. 


PUMPKIN — Reports from the mid- 
west indicate a slight easing in the mar- 
ket for new pack pumpkin, with some 


‘offerings reported at $1.15 for fancy 


303s, $1.65 for 2%s, and $5.75 for 10s, 
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f.o.b. canneries. This is contrary to the 
market position in the East, where many 
canners have upped their opening prices, 
with fancy 2s generally held at $1.67%- 
$1.70 and 10s at $5.75, against earlier 
quotations of $1.55 and $5.50. 


LIMA BEANS—A little buying inter- 
est is developing in new pack eastern 
limas, with canners offering’ 303s for 
prompt shipment on the basis of $1.50 
for mixed green and white beans and 
$1.75 for all-greens, f.o.b. canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE — Distributors are 
also looking to their stocks of apple 
sauce, in view of the indicated cutback 
in production for the current season. 
Virginia and Pennsylvania canners are 
quoting the new pack for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.4214-$1.45 for fancy 303s, 
with 10s holding at $7.50. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—A steady under- 
tone rules on red sour pitted cherries, 
but new business is reported light. In 
the east, canneries are quoting 2s at 
$2.10, with 10s at $10.25, f.o.b. cannery, 
for prompt shipment. 


CITRUS—New pack sweetened grape- 
fruit juice was quoted during the week 
on the basis of 80 cents for 2s and $1.70 
for 46-ounce, f.o.b. Florida cannery. 
These prices are in line with current 
quotations on carryover stock from the 
past season’s pack. A little demand for 
orange juice was reported during the 
week, with buyers making additional 
commitments to protect their stock posi- 
tion until the new pack begins to appear 
on the market in volume. Citrus salad 
was also coming in for some fill-in de- 
mand, with canners quoting fancy 303s 
at $1.6214-$1.65. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There was 
nothing much doing in the California 
canned fruit situation here during the 
week. Buyers generally have booked in 
fair volume from the 1952 packs, and are 
showing interest only in small lots to 
round out their holdings. There have 
been no major price changes reported 
from the coast this week. 


SARDINES—With many Maine can- 
ners still out of the market, and others 
not operating due to the short run of 
fish, the quotation for quarter keyless 
oils has moved up to $7.00 per case, f.o.b. 
canneries. This is 50 to 75 cents above 
the level at which business was being 
accepted just a few weeks back. 


SALMON — Coast reports this week 
noted no significant changes in the situ- 
ation in primary markets. A little ir- 
regularity continues to rule in pinks, 
largely reflecting Canadian competition, 
but the remainder of the market appears 
fairly steady. Demand here is routine. 


TUNA—Imported tuna is continuing 
to come in for attention here, with Japa- 
nese on spot reported offering at $14.50 
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MARKET NEWS 


per case for solid pack whitemeat in 
oil, with brine pack at $11. No price 
changes are reported on domestic pack, 
with demand centering largely on the 
nationally-advertised brands. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Below Freezing Temperatures Signal The 
End Of The Tomato Pack—Beets Advanced 
Over Opening Levels — Wisconsin Carrots 
Offered — Pumpkin Prices Slip Slightly — 
Kraut Advances With Raw Stock Boost— 
Apple Sauce Selling Well At Higher Prices 
—Fish Routine—lInterest In Fruits Slowed. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 9, 1952 


_THE SITUATION—As the crisp, fall 
weather begins to make it’s presence 
felt, it signifies the beginning of the end 
of another canning season here in the 
Middlewest. Pumpkin, kraut, carrots 
and beets are still in full swing but be- 
low freezing temperatures have just 
about ended the tomato pack. Most to- 
mato canners will complete their pack 
this week and a short one it will be. 
Beets, carrots and kraut will all be short 
also although everything points to an 
excellent pack of pumpkin. In fact, pro- 
duction is presently exceeding demand 
and prices have begun to slip, something 
the trade haven’t experienced on pump- 
kin for the past two years. 


The trading tempo continues to show a 
slight decline as distributors now have 
well rounded inventories and have re- 
duced buying to a more normal basis. 
Tomatoes and tomato products are still 
in heavy demand and if final figures on 
the local pack are as light as anticipated 
the trade are expected to continue their 
efforts to cover ahead. Kraut canners in 
Wisconsin are having plenty of trouble 
and an extremely short pack is in the 
making with prices on the upswing and 
the trade ready and willing to buy. 
With inventories in good shape interest 


in fruits has simmered down consider- 
ably with the exception of apple sauce 
where canners report excellent sales. 
Fish is just routine and the citrus busi- 
ness is at a standstill as the trade await 
prices on the new pack which have not 
been forthcoming as yet. 


TOMATOES — Temperatures in the 
high twenties with more below freezing 
weather predicted indicate an end to 
the present tomato pack. Offerings are 
anything but plentiful and standard 2s 
are firmly held at a bottom of $1.75 
with every indication that if prices 
change they will move upward. Stand- 
ard 2%s are firm at $2.50 and 10s at 
$8.50 with not much of either size of- 
fered. Extra standards are selling read- 
ily at $1.85 to $1.90 for 2s with 2%s at 
$2.65 and up. Canners are not too anxi- 
ous to sell as the short pack has in- 
creased packing costs and most of them 
prefer to take stock and see what the 
future might bring. 


BEETS—Although packing operations 
are still in full swing in Wisconsin, there 
is little doubt this pack will be short, 
probably not more than 60 percent of 
last year. Prices have been advanced 
over opening levels and fancy sliced in 
3038s are now held at $1.17% to $1.20 
with 2s 10 cents higher and 10s at $6.00 
to $6.25. Cuts and salad sliced are of- 
fered at $1.02% for 303s, $1.12% for 2s 
and $5.00 for 10s. Due to the carryover 
of whole beets prices are unchanged and 
when the pinch comes in will be felt first 
in varieties other than whole. 


CARROTS — Wisconsin canners have 
just started the wheels turning on new 
pack carrots and here again supplies 
will be short. The trade have bare floors 
on carrots and have shown a willingness 
to buy despite the higher prices. The 
new pack is offered on the basis of 72% 
cents for 8 oz. fancy diced, $1.15 for 
303s, $1.25 for 2s and $6.00 for 10s. 
Fancy sliced are listed at $1.10, $1.25, 
$1.35 and $6.50. 


PUMPKIN—A good pack is in the 
making and canners are still in the proc- 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 
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ess of running full blast. However, de- 
mand is not as heavy as had been anti- 
citpated and prices have slipped slightly 
since opening prices were named. At 
present, the market is generally at $1.65 
for 24%s and $5.75 for tens with rumors | 
of still lower offerings on 2%. The 
trade are buying slowly since the initial 
rush for first shipments although colder 
weather may perk up the demand. 


KRAUT—The trade are getting wor- 
ried about the 1952 pack of kraut as 
stories about a real short pack seem well 
founded. However, canners are more 
interested in packing than in selling and 
are accepting orders for immediate ship- 
ment only from regular customers. Raw 
stock is up to $50.00 a ton and prices on 
the finished product have advanced to 
$5.40 for fancy tens, $1.60 for 2\%4s, $1.25 
for 2s and $1.10 for 303s. Much higher 
prices have not stopped the trade from 
buying, however, and the demand con- 
tinues to exceed the supply. 


APPLE SAUCE—Although New York 
canners opened at prices much higher 
than last year, the trade have shown 
little reluctance to buy and canners re- 
port excellent sales. In fact, some fac- 
tors have sold so heavily they are already 
withdrawn. Last sales made here out 
of New York for fancy sauce were on 
the basis of 85 cents for 8 ounce, $1.50 
for 303s and $7.75 for tens. 


CANNED FISH —The trade have 
shown little inclination to buy other than 
in a routine manner on most fish items 
as they have been far more interested 
in covering ahead on fruits and vege- 
tables where they felt a shortage might 
develop and did in many cases. Never- 
theless, Maine sardines are stronger and 
have advanced to where $6.50 on quar- 
ters keyless is the bottom with some sell- 
ers 50 cents higher. Salmon is unchanged 
all down the line although the trade are 
showing caution where tuna is concerned 
in view of price concessions reported 
from some quarters. However, published 
lists are unchanged. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—After con- 
siderable activity when prices were first 
named, interest in fruits of all kinds 
has slowed down considerably. However, 
in view of the heavy sales already en- 
joyed, canners are not expected to care 
much one way or the other until after 
the turn of the year. Prices are firm and 
unchanged from last quoted and are ex- 
pected to stay that way with the possible 
exception of prune plums where a sharp 
decline in this year’s pack may push 
prices upward. 


GETS CANADIAN POST 


Clifford B. Powell, Canadian cannel 
foods marketer with headquarters i! 
Montreal, has been appointed chairial 
of the International Trade Section of 
the Montreal Board of Trade. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business Continues Dry Beans Ad- 
yvancing—Demand Continues For Fruits— 
Fruit Nectars Getting Good Play — N.W. 
Plum Pack Light — Tomato Deliveries Off 
Sharply, Prorate Deliveries Expected—-Pump- 
kin Juices Anounced—Fish Largely 
Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 9, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A fair business 
continues to be done on most items in 
the canned foods list and more could 
doubtlessly be booked if stocks were bet- 
ter balanced. Packers of advertised 
brands have come out with. new lists dur- 
ing the week, but these are largely with- 
out change, merely extending delivery 
dates. Additional canners have _ an- 
nounced prorate deliveries of green 
beans and some have withdrawn all of- 
ferings. An early ending of the tomato 
canning season is seen and announce- 
ments will soon be made of prorate de- 
liveries on peeled tomatoes. Operations 
on California sardines have not been 
launched, as yet, with the distributing 
trade anxious for offerings and prices. 


DRY BEANS — The situation in the 
dry bean market is rather mixed, from 


the price standpoint, but some of the 
varieties in which canners are especially 
interested have advanced. Small Whites 
are particularly strong and prices dur- 
ing the week advanced about 45 cents 
per 100 pounds to $9.00, the highest 
point reached since July, 1951. Pink 
beans have strengthened and are also 
selling as high as $9.00. Harvesting is 
in full swing and there has been no dam- 
age from rain so far. 


FRUITS — Some heavy shipments of 
cling peaches have been made in recent 
weeks, much of the very early business 
booked having specified delivery by Sep- 
tember 30. Most canners have since ad- 
vanced prices slightly, but this seems to 
have little effect on the demand. Pears 
are getting a good call, prices being well 
below last season’s level, with quality 
better. Apricots are firmly held, with 
prospects for a-closely sold up condition 
at an early date. Fruit cocktail has 
moved freely and the situation is much 
more promising than it was a year ago. 
Some canners are doling out holdings of 
the No. 1 or 308 size and strictly fancy 
is held at $2.25. 


NECTAR — Fruit nectars in general 
are getting a good play and prices have 
stiffened of late, since the pack of some 
items has been comparatively light. The 
formal opening prices on a nationally 
advertised line made an appearance dur- 


ing the week at $1.00 on No. 211 apricot 
nectar, $3.15 on 46 oz., 924% cents on 
pear nectar of California pack in the 
No. 211 size and 95 cents on Elberta 
peach nectar of Pacific Northwest pack. 


PLUMS—tThe pack of De Luxe pur- 
ple plums in the Pacific Northwest 
proved smaller than expected, this being 
the third season in succession that the 
crop suitable for canning has been light. 
The opening prices of an advertised 
brand brought out during the week lists 
No. 303 glass at $1.80, No. 2% glass at 
$2.75; No. 2% tin at $2.40 and No. 10 
at $7.95. 


TOMATOES—A very marked change 
has come over the tomato sitaution in 
California, with every indication that the 
canning season will prove a shorter one 
than expected, even leaving possible 
rains out of the forecast. Deliveries have 
dropped off sharply, after having been 
above expectations for most of the sea- 
son. Field men report that tomatoes for 
a late pack are simply not on the vines. 
Some canners express the opinion that 
their season will not extend beyond Octo- 
ber 20. Instructions have gone out to 
selling agents to take no more orders for 
canned peeled tomatoes and some pro- 
rate deliveries are expected. The output 
of peeled tomatoes has been held down 
in some plants because of a scarcity of 
peelers and the further fact that toma- 
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toes have not been of the highest quality 
this season, lacking size, firmness and 
color. The market is firm, with business 
still coming in from districts where the 
crop has been light. The California crop 
is expected to be somewhere between 
1,250,000 tons and 1,500,000 tons in size. 


PUMPKIN—Prices on pumpkin have 
been announced by several Pacific Coast 
packers with a featured brand offered 
at $1.65 for No. 2% and $1.15 for No. 
303. This is for Pacific Northwest pack, 
prices on Midwest pumpkin being $1.85 
and $1.25 for these sizes, respectively. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues largely unchanged, but it is noted 
by some operators that more sales of 
pink salmon are being made at $18.00 
than in recent weeks. This is explained 
on the ground that the competition of 
British Columbia canners is being met 
in this market. Some Canadian herring 
has been moving at $6.75 for 1-lb. ovals, 
with most of these sales for export. This 
fish is being accepted for the time being 
in place of California sardines, the pack- 
ing of which is not yet under way. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Cold Snap May Curtail Shrimp Production, 
Pack Still Lags Behind Last Year — Raw 


Market Using All Of Oyster Production— | 


Crabs Are Still Being Caught. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 9, 1952 


SHRIMP—A cold snap has visited this 
section, which if it lasts may curtail pro- 
duction of shrimp as they are a hot 
weather crustacean and they disappear 
in cold weather. 


Four less plants operated on shrimp 
last week than they did the previous 
week, nevertheless the 25 plants that 
ran last week canned 24,224 standard 
cases of shrimp, whereas the 29 plants 
that operated the previous week canned 
24,630 standard cases or a drop in pro- 
duction of 406 cases. 

The shrimp pack this season continues 
to lag behind last season as up to Sep- 
tember 27, 1952, the total pack was 195,- 
225 standard cases and the pack last 
season up to September 29, 1951 was 
270,584 standard cases. 

No change in the price of canned 
shrimp has been reported and the price 
remains the same: $3.15 per dozen for 
5 ounce tins (wet pack) and $3.40 for 
medium, f.o.b. cannery, with few large 
available. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 26, 1952 were: Louisiana 
7,461 barrels, including 4,689 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 852 barrels, includ- 
ing 442 barrels for canning; Alabama 
339 barrels, including 98 barrels for can- 
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ning; and Texas 11,365 barrels, making 
a total of 20,017 barrels, which is 5,453 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased 51,247 pounds, and were approxi- 
mately 184,347 pounds more than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 1,671,- 
223 pounds less than one year ago. 


' OYSTERS—The mercury in the ther- 
mometer dropped to 45 degrees F. this 
week, which is cold weather for this sec- 


' tion and will have a tendency to boost 


the demand for oysters, because notwith- 
standing the old saying that “oysters are 
only good during the months that have 
an ‘R’,” yet some how or other the ma- 
jority of folks pay more attention to the 
thermometer than they do to the calen- 
dar and prefer to wait until the weather 
gets cold. 

No oysters are being canned and the 
raw market is using all that are pro- 
duced now: 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing September 26, 1952 were: Louisiana 
3,977 barrels; and Alabama 181 barrels, 
making a total of 4,158 barrels, or an 
increase of 368 barrels over the previous 
week. 


HARD CRABS—A fairly good quan- 


- tity of crabs are yet being produced, con- 


sidering the time of the year, but as soon 
as cold weather sets in, none will be pro- 
duced in the area except Louisiana which 
manages to produce crabs the year 
round.’ 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending September 26, 1952 were: Louisi- 
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“If we were grown up we'd be getting a 
dollar and a half an hour for this! !” 
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ana 69,775 pounds; Mississippi 9,700 
pounds; and Alabama 3,460 pounds mak- 
ing a total of 82,935 pounds, which is 
1,961 pounds increase over the previous 
week. 


SEXTON TO OPERATE 
CHICAGO-CALIFORNIA 
TRUCK FLEET 


John Sexton & Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago, have started a fleet of trucks 
between that city and California to facil- 
itate the movement of foods both ways, 
supplementing the use of railroads and 
other forms of transportation. Such 
products as club sauce, corn relish and 
jellied turtle consumme will be carried 
westward, with California products 
packed for this wholesale grocery firm 
filling the trucks for the eastward trip. 
Franklin Sexton Jr., is buyer in San 
Francisco for the Chicago house. 


PFIZER OPENS 
NEW ATLANTA WAREHOUSE 


The official opening of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co.’s new Atlanta, Ga., warehouse took 
place on September 23 with John E. 
McKeen, president and board chairman 
of the firm, and Mayor William Harts- 
field of Atlanta cutting the ceremonial 
ribbon. The new structure, located at 
1511 Chattahoochee Ave., Atlanta, pro- 
vides regional offices for Pfizer’s anti- 
biotic, bulk chemical and agricultural 
sales divisions and more than 20,000 sq. 
feet of warehouse facilities. 


FOX HEADS 
CHUN KING RESEARCH 


Nathan Fox has been appointed new 
director of research for Shun King Sales, 
Inec., Duluth processor of Oriental-Am- 
erican foods, according to an announce- 
ment by Jeno F. Paulucci, president. 


Fox formerly was chief chemist for 
College Inn Food Products Company in 
Chicago. 

At Chun King he will direct the com- 
pany’s quality control program, research 
and improvement on current products 
and development of new products. 

Graduate of the University of Illinois, 
Fox has done graduate work in food at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 


HUNT SALES UP SHARPLY 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, reports that sales for the quarter 
ended August 31 were $16,842,298, com- 
pared with $10,924,343 for the corres- 
ponding period last year. Sales for the 
nine months ended August 31 were $38,- 
637,407, compared with $32,079,012 a 
year ago. 
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PRE-COOKED 
FROZEN CHICKEN PIE 


Marking another step in the develop- 
ment of new “convenience products”, the 
Birds Eye division of General Foods 
Corporation has announced the addition 
of packaged chicken pie to its product 
line. 

The new item, according to George R. 
Vail, poultry products manager for Birds 
Eye, is packaged in its own aluminum 
foil plate, and will retail for about 40 
cents. 

Initial distribution will be along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


SEE HEAVY ATTENDANCE 
AT NAWGA MEET 


Early reservations for the 1953 con- 
vention of the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association indicates a rec- 
ord attendance, according to M. L. 
Toulme, executive vice-president. 

Meeting will be held at the Hotel Mor- 
rison in Chicago, February 17-20. 


DULIN SUCCEEDS BELCHER 
AT TEA GARDEN 


E. S. Dulin has been chosen chairman 
of the board of Tea Garden Products 
Co., San Leandro, California, succeeding 
the late Frank J. Belcher Jr. 


H. LANGSENKAMP Company 


p230 EAST SOUTH ST. 
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We Elect 


BUYS FREEZING BUSINESS 


The American Wholesale Grocery 
Company, of Seattle, has bought the 
business of the Milton Whittendale Dis- 
tributing Company, frozen foods mer- 
chants, also of Seattle. 

Milton Whittendale will continue in 
charge of the business, which is now 
functioning as the frozen foods depart- 
ment of the American Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 


ENTERS BROKER FIELD 


Otis Barnes, identified for many years 
with General Foods Corp., has become 
an associate with Chaimson & Robinson, 
Inc., Baltimore food brokers, and will 
head up operaitons of the firm’s Wash- 
ington office. 


MRS. ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Mrs. Elizabeth Jennings, of Palo Alto, 
California, personnel director for the 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, and associated with this firm 44 
years, died late in September. She is 
survived by her husband. Edward B. 
Jennings, formerly a member of the 
pioneer wholesale grocery firm of Hooper 
& Jennings, three sisters and two broth- 
ers. She was born in the historic old 
mining town of Murphys. 


EDUCATION JOINS BUSINESS 


Deane W. Malott, president of Cornell 
University, and a former vice-president 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers Association at San 
Francisco October 2. The subject of his 
address was “Education Joins Business 
—New Partners in a Profligate World.” 


THEOBALD GETS 
GRACE LAWSON LINE 


Falcon Distributing Company an- 
nounced September 9, appointment of 
Theobald Brokerage Company, 112 Mar- 
ket Street, as Northern California sales 
representatives for their key product, 
Grace Lawson’s Apple Pie Fixins, a 
newly developed pie filler complete with 
sugar and spices. 

The 37 year-old Theobald, one of the 
oldest packers’ representatives on the 
West Coast, will have exclusive sales 
rights for Apple Pie Fixins from Bakers- 
field to Eureka with warehouse facilities 
at Fresno and Sacramento. 

Falcon, United States distributors for 
the Grace Lawson line, also appointed 
the S. J. Bieili Sales Company, Phoenix, 
as statewide brokers for Grace Lawson 
products in Arizona and the Wm. E. 
Miracle Company, Dallas, for the north- 
ern half of Texas. 


LANGSENKAMP 
Equipment. .. 


Whatever their politics, most 
tomato canners will agree that 
Langsenkamp Equipment is the 
finest. For over 80 years, 
Langsenkamp Equipment has 
been helping tomato canners 
obtain higher profits .. through 
increasing capacity, affording 
savings, assuring higher quality 
product. 


Investigate! See what Lang- 
senkampcan dofor you. Write 
for our catalog. 


Wagner's Point 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 26, MD. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 

Colossal 4.00 
9994.00 
.3.75-3.90 
Conter Cuts, No. 1.40 

Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........1.55-1.65 
No. 2 

1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 308..................1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 fi 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
No. 2 i 
No. 10 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
No 


NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 

Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3. sv..........0 

4 sv., No. 303 ia 

OZARKS 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303 

TEXAS 

Poy. Cut, 1,2, 8 wv. Mes 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 


BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0 
35/0 
10/0 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 O02. 
1.171%4- 


| 


sip 


to bot 


1.1214%-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 
40/0 
80/0 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 8 02. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl 


CORN— 

EAstT 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.55-1.60 
No. 10 0-10.00 
Ex. Std., 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.5 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... 1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.65 


9.50-9.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.00-1.05 
BOB 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 601.45 
.8.75-9.00 
No. 10 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10 oil 


No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 

Std. No. SOB 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 , 6.75 

No. 2 
No. 10 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ung., No. 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.981% 

2 sv. 8 oz. 
No. 303 

5 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1.42% 
1.55-1.60 
8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 3 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 
Fey., 3 sv., No. -1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 
Std., 5 sv., No. 3038......... 1001.15 
No. 10 
Std., Ung., No. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
1.674%4-1.70 
No. 10 5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.........000 1.15 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.10-1.15 
1.25-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
5.40-5.50 


SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.4214-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 10 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.60-1.65 
1.75-1.80 
2.60-2.75 
8.50-9.00 
1.10-1.15 
1.50-1.55 
1.60-1.65 
2.25-2.35 
8.00 


New York, Fey., No. 2 
No. 2% 
Ex. Std., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Indiana 
Fey. Wh., No. 2 


1.25 
1.85-1.90 
2.65-2.75 
8.75 
1.20 
1.75-1.80 

2.50 

8.50 

No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.67% 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2.......000.. 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
2.25 

8.00-8.25 

1.40 
1.95 
6.90-7.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 

No. 10 
Ind., Fey., 14 oz. gl. 


1.80-1.85 
-00-11.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.50-13.85 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, No. 10........ 7.50-7.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
1,.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
APRICOTS 


No, 10 


2.95-3.00 
11.25 
2.70 
9.75 
10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 24... 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2........2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 
Choice, No. 1 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 
Std., No. 214 
Fey., Elbertas No. 2%.......... 3.65-3.75 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 O28. 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
1.274%, 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 2% 
Std., No. 2% 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 


JUICES 

CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 


Choice, No. 2% 
20 


Nomina! 
2.25 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.............. 1.12144 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
Foy., No. 2 2501.80 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 


Calif, Fey., NO. 1.10 
46 o7. 2.321y-2.42 
No. 10 4.60 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T 


Chums, Tall, No. 1 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ 6.50-7. 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 


SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 
Medium 
TUNA—Psr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 4’s 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 


3.40-3.50 


14,00-16.00 
13.75-14.75 
12.00 
Chunks and Flakes........12.00-13.00 
Grated 9.00 
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